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Job  opportunities 


plentiful 

This  month  we  focused  on  a lot  of  jobs  and 
activities  most  people  wouldn’t  normally 
associate  with  the  five  armed  forces,  with  a 
majority  of  our  coverage  on  the  U.S.  Navy.  When  you 
think  about  the  military,  you  might  think  about  people 
taking  a beach  in  combat  or  holding  a hill,  or  even  two 
fighter  pilots  duking  it  out  in  the  sky.  But  getting  to  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  those  people  need  support,  too. 
However,  we  also  covered  two  types  of  jobs  which  you 
would  only  associate  with  the  military. 

Our  big  feature  this  month  is  the  Navy  vs.  Army  100th 
anniversary  football  game  held  in  December,  as  you  may 
have  noticed  on  the  cover.  If  you  want  to  find  out  what 
the  midshipmen  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  and  the  cadets  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  N.Y.,  felt  about  participating  in 
such  a longstanding  tradition,  this  should  be  a good  read. 
Although  the  Navy  ended  up  winning  the  game  19-9,  most 
midshipmen  and  cadets  alike  will  never  forget  the  game. 

Another  story  featuring  the  Navy  concerns  people  in 
jobs  who  make  ship  life  on  an  aircraft  carrier  a little  more 
comfortable  for  those  who  are  busy  launching  airplanes 
during  six-month  deployments.  These  are  the  people  you 
rarely  see  glorified  in  the  movies  who  work  below  the 
deck.  Our  other  Navy  feature  is  about  a more  traditional 
military  job  — a gunner’s  mate.  These  are  the  people  who 
man  and  maintain  the  small  and  big  guns  on  Navy  ships. 

Like  most  of  the  services,  and  many  civilian  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  nowadays,  the  U.S.  Army 
military  police  also  have  a bike  patrol  program.  That’s  the 
focus  of  our  next  feature,  which  highlights  one  of  the  U.S. 


in  military 

Army’s  military  police  officers  who  is  a member  of  the 
bike  patrol.  Her  main  mission  is  to  keep  residents  of 
military  housing  areas  safe.  She  can  be  seen  cruising  the 
streets  on  her  bicycle  providing  assistance  whenever 
needed. 

If  you’ve  ever  been  to  a military  recruiter,  did  you  ever 
wonder  how  he  or  she  got  there?  One  of  our  U.S.  Air 
Force  features  finds  out  how  one  of  them  became  a 
recruiter  and  tells  what  it’s  like  to  be  the  first  person 
someone  talks  to  when  coming  into  the  military.  Our  other 
Air  Force  feature  highlights  one  of  the  more  glamorous 
jobs  in  the  military  — an  F-15  Eagle  fighter  pilot.  If  you 
want  to  know  what  it  takes,  he  can  tell  you. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  movie,  “Good  Morning  Vietnam”? 
Want  to  know  what  it’s  like  to  actually  be  a television  or 
radio  broadcaster  in  the  military?  Then  you’ll  want  to  read 
our  U.S.  Marine  Corps  feature  about  people  who  do  just 
that. 

Finally,  if  you  enjoy  boating  as  a hobby,  you  might 
want  to  consider  coming  into  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  as  a 
boatswain’s  mate.  If  you  don’t  know  what  they  do,  read 
this  month’s  Coast  Guard  feature. 

Hope  you  enjoy  this  issue.  Additionally,  if  you  haven’t 
seen  any  previous  issues  and  can’t  get  a copy,  look  on  our 
web  site  listed  below,  where  you  can  find  all  of  them  back 
to  1997.  See  you  next  month. 

Master  Sgt.  Scott  P.  Clough,  USAF 
Managing  Editor 
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They’ve  met  100 
times.  This  year  the 
Navy  proved 
victorious  over  Army 
defenders  in  one  the 
best  rivalries  in  the 
history  of  sports. 

10  Recruiter 
seeks  airmen 

From  the  recruited  to 
the  recruiter,  one 
airman  gets  to  see  it 
from  both  sides. 
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See  how  a 23-year- 
old  fighter  pilot 
enjoys  flying  a $35 
million  aircraft. 
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A lot  of  responsibility 
is  given  to  gunner’s 
mates.  They  maintain 
everything  from  a 
9mm  pistol  to 
missiles. 
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haircuts  and  more. 


Page  20  --  Marine 
Corps  broadcasters, 
behind  the  scene. 
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Guard  boatswain’s  mate. 


Despite  being 
surrounded  by 
several  players  from  West  Point’s  Army 
defense,  the  Naval  Academy’s 
quarterback,  Midshipman  Brian  Madden 
rushed  for  117  yards  to  help  Navy  beat 
Army  19-9.  (Photo  by  Tim  Hipps) 


Members  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy 
Band  perform  at  Veterans  Stadium 
during  the  half-time  show  at  the  Army 
vs.  Navy  game.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  Ramona  E. 
Joyce) 
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Navy  Profile 


The  United  States  Naval  Academy’s  midshipmen  football  players  stretch  out  before  the  big  game  at  Veterans 
Stadium.  (Photos  by  Sgt.  Ramona  E.  Joyce) 


@o  Navy,  Heat  Army 


Naval  Academy 
Midshipmen  beat 
Cadets  of  West 
Point  in  100th 
anniversary  game 

Story  by 

Lance  CpI.  Sandra  Torres,  USMC 


Veterans  Stadium,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  was  the  home  of  yet 
another  game  between  the 
Navy  Midshipmen  and  the  Army  Cadets 
which  took  place  Dec.  4,  1999. 

But  this  year’s  game  was  like  no  other 
Army/Navy  game. 

This  year’s  game  made  history  by 


marking  the  100th  battle  between  the  two 
service  academy  rivals. 

When  I was  told  that  I would  be 
covering  the  game  this  year,  I really 
didn’t  know  what  to  expect. 

I‘ve  never  really  understood  the  rules 
and  regulations  behind  the  sport,  because 
football  never  really  appealed  to  me. 

But  as  soon  as  I set  foot  onto  the 
football  field,  I have  to  admit  I was  filled 
with  this  unexplainable  excitement.  And, 

I wasn’t  the  only  one  feeling  that. 

“This  is  an  awesome  game.  I'm  pretty 
excited  about  this  game  since  this  is  my 
last  year  in  the  academy,”  said  James  R. 
Prouty,  a senior  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.  “It’s  a great 
way  to  start  off  the  millennium.” 

“Without  a doubt  the  Navy  is  going  to 
win,”  Prouty  said.  “The  Navy  is  charging 
hard.” 


When  I looked  up  the  crowd  was 
incredible.  I have  never  in  my  life  seen 
anything  quite  like  it.  The  entire  stadium 
was  full.  There  seemed  to  be  not  one 
single  empty  seat  in  the  stadium. 

At  the  start  of  the  game  the  National 
Anthem  played  and  the  entire  stadium 
stood  at  the  position  of  attention. 

That’s  when  I realized  there  was  going 
to  be  more  to  this  game  than  points,  and  it 
really  didn’t  matter  that  I didn't  know  the 
rules  of  the  game. 

“This  game  is  all  about  tradition,” 
Prouty  said.. 

There  was  tradition  behind  every 
player  on  the  field,  every  midshipmen, 
every  cadet,  every  parent  and  every 
football  fan  who  came  to  see  the  game. 

They  were  all  part  of  the  history  of  the 
game. 

“I  think  it’s  great.  It  builds  good 
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camaraderie  between  the  two  services,” 
said  Marine  Sgt.  Travis  L.  Faison. 

I was  on  the  sidelines  taking  photos, 
but  I kept  on  turning  my  attention  to  the 
mishipmen  and  cadets  in  the  stadium. 

I wasn’t  sure  if  I should  take  pictures 
of  the  game  action  or  the  actions  of  the 
midshipmen  and  cadets  in  the  stadium. 

There  was  so  much  going  on. 

“I’m  really  excited.  This  is  my  first 
Army/Navy  game,”  said  Gregory  A. 
Langston,  a freshman  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy.  “It’s  a pretty  awesome 
experience.” 

I could  honestly  feel  the  history  of  this 
game  in  the  air  and  in  the  voices  of  every 
midshipmen  I talked  to. 

“I  predict  the  Navy  will  win  by  at 
least  14  points,”  Faison  said. 

Midshipmen  Joseph  M.  Allard  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  had  his  own 
prediction. 

“It’s  going  to  be  29-9,”  he  said. 

The  Navy  did  in  fact  win  the  game  by 
19  points  to  the  Army’s  nine  points. 

But  this  game  wasn’t  about  who  won 
or  who  lost,  though. 

“It’s  not  just  about  the  100th 
anniversary,”  Allard  explained,  “That’s 
added  gravy.  It’s  just  a neat  rivalry  filled 
with  great  sportsmanship  by  both  teams. 
There  is  a lot  of  tradition  to  the 
Army/Navy  game.” 

“This  game  shows  the  true  meaning  of 
the  spirit  and  the  honor  the  military  has  to 
offer,”  Faison  said. 

An  Army  soldier’s 
point  of  view 

Story  and  photos  by 

Sgt.  Ramona  E.  Joyce,  USA 


By  the  time  you  read  this  the 
Army  vs.  Navy  game  will  be 
old  news,  so  I’ll  spare  you  the 
play-by-play  story  line.  What’s  not  old 
news  though,  is  my  already  anxious 
anticipation  for  the  next  game. 

You  see,  I didn’t  need  to  go  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  New  York, 
also  known  as  West  Point,  to  know  that 
every  December  I want  the  Army  Cadets 
to  beat  the  pants  off  the  Navy’s 
Midshipmen. 

By  virtue  of  being  an  Army  soldier,  I 
feel  it  is  my  obligation  to  root  for  the  best 


Everyone  in  the  subway  station  knows  who 
this  man  is  rooting  for  with  his  “Can  Do” 
hat  and  Navy  jacket  on  as  he  heads  for  the 
stadium  early. 

team.... the  Army  team. 

Just  about  every  year  for  the  past  10 
years  I’ve  sat  screaming  at  the  television 
set,  being  my  usual  arm-chair-quarterback 
self,  booing  and  hissing  at  the  Navy  team 
and  cheering  for  my  beloved  Army  team. 

The  Army/Navy  game  is  probably  the 


best  rivalry  in  sports  history  if  not 
the  longest,  at  least  in  my  humble 
opinion. 

It  doesn’t  matter  if  both  teams 
have  less  than  desirable  season 
records  going  into  this  dog-fight 
of  a game.  The  only  thing  that 
matters  to  many  people  is  this  one 
game  out  of  the  whole  regular 
season.  Will  Army  or  Navy  win? 

Army  Cadet  Nick  Eremita,  a 
senior  from  Brick,  N.J.,  said  it 
best.  “The  whole  season  can’t 
compare  to  this  one  game,”  he 
said.  “For  us,  it’s  absolutely  the 
college  Superbowl.” 

This  year  was  particularly  a 
memorable  year  for  the 
Army/Navy  game.  It  was  the 
100th  anniversary  ...  the  100th 
time  these  two  military  service 
academies  have  met  on  the  green, 
green  grass  (or  astro  turf). 

In  real-life,  hard  knocks  war- 
time, the  Army  compliments  the 
Navy,  and  the  Navy  compliments 
the  Army  in  battle.  They  stand 
together,  part  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  In  wars  past, 
they’ve  celebrated  victory  over  the 
enemies  of  the  world  together. 

But  one  day  out  of  the  year  they  are 
fierce  rivals  ...  enemies  like  no  others. 


Continued  on  next  page 


Midshipmen  in  the  stadium  roar  after  Navy  puts  three  more  nails  in  the 
Army’s  coffin  with  a good  field  goal. 
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It  was  hard  to  forget  you  were  at  the  100th  Army/Navy  game  with  banners  like  these  flashing  all  over  the 
stadium. 


And  only  one  team  will  celebrate  in  the 
end. 

But  this  day  wasn’t  just  about  winning 
a football  game  either.  Not  only  was  it  the 
100th  anniversary,  for  me  it  meant  getting 
a chance  to  go  to  the  game  and  cover  it 
for  the  magazine. 

The  ride  to  Philadelphia,  where  the 
game  was  played,  was  filled  with  hope 
and  excitement  at  the  thought  of  pile 
driving  the  Navy  team  into  the  trenches. 
Riding  along  with  me  was  our  staff 
writer.  Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Sandra  Torres, 


who  was  covering  the  Navy  side  of  the 
story  and  of  course  rooting  for  the  Navy 
team. 

Needless  to  say,  I probably  got  a little 
coclcy  and  said  things  like  “Go  Army, 
Beat  Navy,”  one  or  two  hundred  times,  or 
maybe  even  something  along  the  lines  of 
“Hell  will  freeze  over  before  the  Navy 
wins  tomorrow.” 

Ooops!  Guess  I misjudged  a smidgen. 
Especially,  while  watching  from  the 
sidelines  as  my  Army  team  got  its’  pants 
beat  off  them  instead. 


I should’ve  known  it  wasn’t  going  to 
be  a good  day  for  the  Army  team  when  I 
stepped  onto  the  subway  train  enroute  to 
the  big  game.  I was  out  numbered  5 to  1 
with  the  Navy  fans.  (I  think  all  the  Army 
fans  were  already  at  Veterans  Stadium). 

Everywhere  I turned,  I saw  a Naval 
Academy  hat  or  a button  with  the  “Go 
Navy,  Beat  Army”  slogan  on  it. 

Fortunately  for  me,  I wasn’t  wearing 
any  Army  clothing  or  buttons  to  identify 
me  as  a rabid  Army  fan. 

I just  sat  there  and  kept  my  mouth 


West  Point  Cadets  waited  anxiously  for  the  start  of  the  game.  As  the  long-time  tradition  continues,  each  side 
holds  up  their  share  of  “beat  the  other  team”  signs. 
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The  Army  Cadets  are  stunned  by  their  loss  to  the  Navy  Midshipmen. 


shut  (and  for  me  that’s  a hard  thing  to  do). 

At  the  game,  though,  I found  out  the 
rivalry  was  about  much  more  than  just 
football. 

I,  too,  found  out  it  was  about  tradition 
...  the  deepest  so.  It  was  about  pride  and 
patriotism.  It  was  about  sportsmanship. 
The  kind  you  don’t  find  as  often  anymore 
in  professional  sports.  No  referee  shoving, 
no  late  hits,  no  four  letter  words  coming 
off  the  tongue  every  other  sentence. 

There  was  a lot  of  joint  celebration. 
Before  the  kickoff,  the  parachute  teams 
from  the  Navy  and  Army  glided  onto  the 
50-yard  line.  Naval  aviators  blasted  their 
jets  across  the  sky  over  the  stadium,  and 
the  service  academy’s  bands  performed 
together  at  half-time. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Army  team,  the 
midshipmen’s  missiles  fired  blow  after 
blow  at  the  offensive  and  defensive  lines 
of  cadet  tanks. 

I guess  it  was  one  ground  war  the 
Army  couldn’t  win.  They  lost  29-9. 

Army  Cadet  Quarterback  Joe  Gerena 
summed  it  up  gracefully,  “We  came  out 


ready  to  play,  but  they  were  a better 
team,”  he  said.  “We  can’t  wait  until  the 
fourth  quarter  to  win  a game  either. 
Starting  Monday,  we’re  gonna  get  ready 
for  the  next  Army/Navy  game.” 

Even  though  his  team  lost,  Gerena’s 
words  speak  volumes.  He  knows  the 
Navy  earned  their  win  that  day,  so  he 
gave  them  credit  for  it.  He  also  took 
responsibility  for  not  stepping  it  up  in 
time.  And,  even  though  the  next 
Army/Navy  football  game  isn’t  for 
another  year,  he  showed  dedication  of  a 
winner,  not  a loser,  by  tackling  the 
problems  at  first  chance  ...  364  days 
ahead  of  time. 

The  academies  stood  as  bitter  enemies 
before  the  game,  but  after  all  was  said  and 
done,  they  reunited  and  stood  together 
after  the  game  ...  literally.  One  winner  in 
football,  but  both  winners  in 
sportsmanship. 

One  thing  is  for  sure,  no  where  else 
will  you  probably  ever  see  an  ending  like 
this  ...  After  the  last  play  of  the  game,  the 
cadets  walked  over  to  the  midshipmen’s 
side  of  the  field  and 
stood  at  the  position 
of  attention  with  them 
while  the  Navy’s 
anthem  was  played. 
When  the  Navy’s 
band  stopped,  the 
midshipmen  returned 
the  respect  and 
walked  over  to  the 
cadet's  side  of  the 
field,  with  helmets  in 
hand,  and  also  stood 
at  attention  while  the 
Army  anthem  played 


Army  Quarterback  Joe  Gerena,  center,  scrambled 
often  during  the  game  trying  to  avoid  the  Navy’s 
blitzing  defensive  line. 


Army  Defensive  back  Tony 
Coaxum  breaks  down  after  a tough 
loss.  Since  he’s  a senior,  Coaxum 
will  not  get  another  chance  to  play 
in  the  Army/Navy  game.  (Photo  by 
Lance  CpI.  Sandra  Torres) 

For  more  information  about  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  call  1- 
800-USA-NAVY  or  look  on  the  Internet 
at  http://www.navyjobs.com 

For  more  information  about  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  call  1- 
800-USA-ARMY  or  look  on  the 
Internet  at  http://www.goarmy.com 


on.  The  whole  day  was  a first  class  act. 

Where  else  are  you  going  to  find  that 
kind  of  tradition  in  sports? 


The  football  players  stand  at 
attention  in  front  of  the 
student  body  while  their 
service  anthem  is  played. 
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Spec.  Kisha  Davis  teaches  elementary  students  about  the  dangers  of  using  drugs  as  part  of  her  job  as  a military 
police  officer. 


Bike  Patrol 


Police  officer  cruises 
around  on  two  wheels 


Story  and  photos  by 
Sgt.  Ramona  E.  Joyce,  USA 


Some  people  wear  a suit  and  tie  to  work  while  others 
might  put  on  jeans  and  a hard  hat  or  a maybe  a 
commercial  pilot  uniform.  Some  people  drive  to  work, 
carpool  or  take  the  subway.  Some  even  ride  their  bikes  to  work, 
but  how  many  people  get  to  hop  on  a bicycle  and  peddle  around 
the  neighborhood  for  their  job. 

Not  everyone  is  as  lucky  as  Spec.  Kisha  Davis  ...  lucky 
enough  to  have  a job  they  truly  look  forward  to  everyday. 

Davis  is  a military  police  officer  assigned  to  the  Military 
Police  Company  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  As  a member  of  the  bike 
patrol  team,  her  duties  include  patrolling  the  base  and  riding  a 
bike  in  and  around  the  housing  villages. 

“We  mainly  focus  on  the  community,”  Davis  explained,  “by 


building  a relationship  with  them.” 

Before  riding  through  the  neighborhoods  of  Fort  Belvoir 
though,  Davis  and  her  other  bike  patrol  colleagues  needed 
training. 

They  attended  a 40-hour  class  on  bike  patrol  training  through 
the  Fairfax  County  Police  Department. 

After  the  training,  the  Enfield,  Conn.,  native  was  trained  and 
ready  to  take  to  the  streets  in  two-man  teams. 

“I  love  the  bike  patrol  versus  patrolling  in  a squad  car 
because  you  really  get  to  know  the  community,”  she  said.  “You 
can  go  riding  on  the  trails,  go  to  the  hangout  spots  where  the 
kids  are,  and  find  out  what's  going  on.” 

The  bike  patrol  gives  Davis  an  opportunity  to  do  some  fun 
activities  with  the  neighborhoods,  too. 

“In  the  summer  we  have  a cookout  for  the  community,”  she 
said.  “We  also  get  to  show  children  proper  signaling  and  other 
bike  safety  measures.” 
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For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Army  call  1-800- 
USA-ARMY  or  look  on  the  Internet  at  http://www.goarmy. 
com 


Hopping  on  a bike  and  getting  to  know  her  community  is  just 
one  important  part  of  the  24-year-old’s  job  as  a military  police 
officer. 

She  is  also  a qualified  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education 
instructor. 

As  a DARE  instructor,  Davis  goes  to  the  elementary  school 
on  base  and  teaches  them  a new  DARE  lesson  each  week  during 
the  17- week  program. 

Davis  attended  another  40-hour  course  to  become  a DARE 
instructor.  This  one  was  taught  by  the  State  of  Virginia. 

“We  learn  everything  from  drug  awareness,  how  to  build 
your  self  esteem,  to  how  the  media  influences  you,”  she  said. 

Davis  then  goes  into  the  classroom  for  45  minutes  once  a 
week,  in  front  of  a class  of  fifth-graders,  and  teaches  them  about 
what  drugs  can  do  to  a person,  what  peer  pressure  is,  what  drug 
abuse  is,  and  other  lessons,  Davis  explained. 

“The  best  part  of  the  job  is  being  a positive  influence  on 
kids,  and  being  in  the  classroom  and  breaking  up  the  monotony 
of  everyday  regular  class,”  she  said.  “Plus,  I’m  teaching  them 
something  that’s  very  important.” 

It  seems  clear  that  Davis,  who's  been  in  the  Army  for  three 
years,  really  likes  what  she  does. 

“I  think  the  Army  has  given  me  more  opportunities  at  an 
earlier  age,”  she  said.  “I  think  the  Army  has  been  a positive 
influence  on  me.” 


Davis  ‘gears’  up  to  hit  the  road  on  her  military  police 
bicycle. 


Davis  visits  with  five-year-old  John  Morrow,  a resident  of  Fort  Belvoir,  while  he  straps  his 
helmet  on  before  going  on  a bike  ride. 
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Air  Force  Profile 


Senior  Airman  Michael  Bolton  gets  an  Air  Force  enlistee  through  the  enlistment  process  at  his  office.  It’s  just 
one  of  the  many  facets  to  his  job  as  a recruiter. 


Once  recruited,  now  recruiting 


Story  and  photos  by 

CpI.  Charles  E.  Moore,  USMC 

In  1993,  Michael  Bolton  (no 
relation  to  the  singer)  needed  to 
take  some  time  off  from  school. 
Wanting  a break  from  classes,  this 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  native  walked  into  an 
Air  Force  recruiting  office.  Now  he  has 
his  own  recruiting  office. 

Senior  Airman  Bolton  wanted  some 
time  away  from  school  when  he  joined 
the  Air  Force  seven  years  ago  as  an 
electrical  power  production  specialist. 

For  six  years  he  worked  on  diesel 
generators  and  aircraft  arresting  systems. 
For  Bolton,  this  job  wasn’t  completely 
new.  He  said  he  helped  his  grandfather 
during  the  summers  doing  the  same  thing 
at  a civilian  airport. 

When  he  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  and 


became  a full-time  electrical  power 
production  specialist,  his  job  took  him  to 
Nevada,  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  even 
overseas  to  Columbia  and  Germany.  Now 
working  as  a recruiter,  Bolton  said  his 
travels  come  in  handy  when  helping  an 
enlistee  decide  what 
they  want  to  do  in  the 
Air  Force. 

“I  can  relate  and 
tell  them  (about 
overseas 

assignments),”  he  said. 

When  airmen  are  ready 
to  pick  a duty  station, 
he  said  they  can  call  him  and  he  tells 
them  about  his  experiences,  giving  them 
more  information  to  base  their  decision 
on. 

This  is  the  approach  he  takes  to  recruit 
people  into  the  Air  Force.  He  said  he, 


“shows  them  what  we  have  to  offer  (in 
the  Air  Force)  and  lets  them  decide  if  the 
Air  Force  is  for  them.” 

“Some  people  are  scared  to  come  up 
to  you  because  they’ve  heard  myths  about 
(pushy)  recruiters  but  I let  them  know  I’m 
not  like  that,”  he  said. 

Bolton  said  he 
works  hard  at 
dismissing  that 
image,  spending  a lot 
of  time  getting  out 
and  meeting  people. 
He  normally  goes  to 
high  schools,  local 
malls  and  area  hang  outs  to  meet  people. 

Even  though  his  job  may  seem  easy, 
Bolton  said  getting  there  wasn’t.  After 
being  selected,  he  said  he  attended  a six- 
week  course  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base 
in  San  Antonio. 


“Make  sure  you 
graduate,  stay  away 
from  the  wrong 
crowd.” 

Senior  Airman  Michael  Bolton 
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Bolton  talks  with  friends  of  an  airman 
doing. 

“It’s  one  of  the  toughest  schools  in  the 
Air  Force,”  he  said.  “You’ve  got  to  learn 
every  little  aspect  of  the  Air  Force.” 

Knowing  every  aspect  of  the  Air 
Force  helps  Bolton  tell  potential  airmen 
about  the  job  they  want  to  enlist  for  in  the 
Air  Force.  Once  a month,  Bolton  said  he 
holds  a meeting  for  everybody  he  enlists. 

During  these  monthly  meetings, 

Bolton,  and  other  area  recruiters,  tell 
enlistees  more  about  the  Air  Force  and 
answer  any  questions  the  future  airmen 
may  have.  Also,  they  offer  some  tips  for 
getting  through  basic  training. 

Before  he  can  send  anyone  to  basic 
training,  he  has  to  find  someone  who  is 
interested  in  the  Air  Force.  Bolton  said 
he  also  looks  for  the  “overall  person”  that 
could  do  well  in  the  Air  Force.  He  tries 
to  find  people  with  no  drug  history,  major 
medical  problems  or  police  record.  But 
even  if  someone  doesn’t  have  a perfect 
record,  Bolton  can  still  get  them  into  the 
Air  Force. 

“Some  things  you  can  help,  but  not 
always,”  he  said.  “(It’s)  a lot  of  work, 
especially  on  the  applicant.” 

Bolton  said  he  recommends  people 
keep  themselves  eligible  even  if  they 
aren’t  looking  at  a career  in  the  services. 
That  way,  if  they  do  change  their  mind, 
they’re  still  qualified. 

“Make  sure  you  graduate,  stay  away 
from  the  wrong  crowd,”  he  said.  “Stay 
qualified  so  you  can  always  fall  back  on 


he  enlisted  at  the  mall.  This  helps  him  keep  track  of  how  his  enlistees  are 


person  that  really  wants  to  join  but  he’s 
not  qualified.”  He  said  that’s  one  of  the 
hardest  parts  of  his  job  because  he  wants 
to  help  them,  but  he  can’t. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said  sometimes 
someone  will  come  in  who  is  initially 
unqualified,  but  with  work,  he  can  get 
them  in.  Bolton  said  he  gets  a lot  of 
personal  satisfaction  out  of  that. 

“You  put  somebody  in  ...  and  they 
come  back  and  say  thanks,”  Bolton  said. 
“That’s  probably  the  best  part.” 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in 
the  Air  Force  call  1-800-423-USAF  or 
look  on  the  Internet  at  http://www. 
airforce.com 


Bolton  spends  a lot  of  time  on  the  phone  making  contact  with 
potential  enlistees. 


it.” 


Bolton  said  too  often  he’ll  find  “that 
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A storekeeper  stocks  the  shelves  aboard  the  ship’s  ‘convenience’  store  for  the  Sailors.  (Photo  by  Petty  Officer 
3rd  Class  Ramon  Dejesus) 


Ship  life  pretty 

Everyday  life  aboard  ship  filled 
with  conveniences,  things  to  do 

Story  by 

Cpi.  Charles  E.  Moore,  USMC 


The  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  offers  many  programs 
to  make  Sailors  feel  more  at  home,  even  when  home 
is  half  a world  away. 

Six  months  is  a long  time  for  a Sailor  to  be  away  from  home 
when  out  to  sea.  Because  of  this,  some  Sailors’  sole  job  is  to 
make  a six  month  deployment  more  enjoyable  and  as  much  like 
home  as  possible.  These  Sailors  offer  programs  encompassing 
everything  from  free-time  activities  to  making  life  just  a little 
more  comfortable.  They  do  what  they  can  to  make  half  a world 
away  seem  like  down  the  street. 

Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation 

On  the  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  the  Morale,  Welfare  and 
Recreation,  or  MWR  program,  is  run  by  Sailors  from  the  ship 
who  are  temporarily  assigned  to  work  there,  according  to  Petty 
Officer  1st  Class  Steve  Tapio.  This  Greenville,  S.C.,  native  said 
he  can  draw  on  personal  experience  to  know  what  Sailors  want 


good  for  Sailors 

to  make  life  better.  Tapio  said  most  of  the  services  they  offer  are 
free,  and  those  that  are  not,  are  still  inexpensive. 

MWR  offers  inexpensive  entertainment  through  items  the 
Sailors  can  rent.  He  said  Sailors  can  rent  Play  Stations, 
Gameboys’,  and  movies.  All  of  these  cost  lest  than  $2  to  rent, 
Tapio  said.  This  cost  helps  MWR  replace  damaged  items. 

“We’re  not  in  the  business  of  making  money,”  Tapio  said. 
“You  can’t  beat  a dollar  a tape  for  a two  day  rental.” 

Sailors  can  use  the  televisions  in  their  sleep  area,  work  space 
or  in  various  parts  of  the  ship  set  aside  for  recreation. 

MWR  also  offers  various  items  that  can  be  checked  out  for 
free.  While  on  deployment  Sailors  can  check  out  various  sports 
equipment.  Tapio  said  the  hanger  bay  is  big  enough  to  play 
multiple  games  in,  including  basketball  and  soccer. 

The  hanger  bay  is  considered  an  integral  part  of  recreation 
aboard  the  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  In  addition  to  serving 
as  an  athletic  arena,  it  also  doubles  as  a theater. 

From  time  to  time  throughout  a deployment,  the  MWR  will 
hold  talent  shows.  Tapio  said  Sailors  put  together  an  act, 
practice  and  tryout.  Once  the  show  is  put  together,  the  rest  of 
the  crew  gets  to  watch  for  free.  Tapio  said  the  show  normally 
goes  over  very  well. 

“Everybody  likes  to  get  out  there  and  strut  their  stuff,”  he 
said. 
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Besides  the  ship’s  crew  providing  theater  productions,  the 
MWR  department  is  putting  together  a movie  theater,  too.  Tapio 
said  the  MWR  is  piecing  together  a movie  system  that  would 
make  the  hanger  bay  seem  like  a movie  theater.  He  said  first 
rate  movies  would  play  on  a 17-foot  screen  for  no  cost  to  the 
Sailors. 

Sailors  at  sea  also  have  the  opportunity  to  work  out  in  one  of 
three  weight  training  facilities  open  24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a 
week,  aboard  the  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Tapio  said. 

These  facilities  offer  a variety  of  free  weights,  weight  machines 

and  aerobic 
machines. 

“With  the 
gyms  we  have 
on  board  any 
Sailor  can  get  a 
good  workout,” 
he  said.  “The 
crew  loves  the 
gyms.” 

Another 
program  Tapio 
said  the  crew 
enjoys  is  bingo. 
Before  a lot  of 
port  visits, 

MWR  will  hold 
bingo  games  for 
the  crew.  He 
said  sometimes 
a winner  can 
pull  into  port 
with  an  extra 
$5,000  to 
$10,000. 

“Bingo  is 
something  to  do, 
as  well  as  win  a little  bit  money,”  he  said.  “Somebody’s  going 
to  have  some  spending  money  when  they  pull  into  port.” 

Even  if  a Sailor  doesn’t  win  big,  MWR  still  takes  care  of 
them  when  they  pull  into  a foreign  port.  Tapio  said  MWR  runs 
free  tours  in  most  of  the  countries  the  USS  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  visits.  He  said  this  helps  Sailors  who  want  to  go 
sightseeing  or  shop  in  a country  they  are  not  familiar  with. 

Tapio  said  MWR  also  offers  computers  with  games  and 
Internet  access  free  of  charge  for  Sailors. 

Ship’s  stores 

A six  month  trip  is  a lot  to  pack  for.  Fortunately  Sailors 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  packing  everything  they  need,  or 
enough  to  last  for  the  entire  trip.  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Egal 
Mingledolph,  22,  helps  Sailors  on  the  USS  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  get  items  they  need  or  want. 

The  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  has  two  stores  onboard. 
Mingledolph  said  the  smaller  store  stocks  mainly  junk  food  and 
soda  for  Sailors  with  a sweet  tooth.  The  Chicago  native  said 
that  while  the  bigger  store  also  sells  some  food,  it  concentrates 
more  on  necessities,  like  uniforms  and  hygiene  products.  They 
also  sell  items  that  help  Sailors  pass  time,  such  as  stereos  and 


compact  discs. 

“(We)  provide  the  crew  with  the  basics,”  Mingledolph  said, 
“and  things  to  make  them  feel  comfortable  and  happy.” 

She  said  the  ship’s  stores  also  take  care  of  soda  and  snack 
machines,  a video  arcade,  and  a barber  shop. 

Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Carmelitta  Benton  takes  care  of  the 
barber  shop.  She  said  while  at  sea  Sailors  get  free  haircuts.  All 
a Sailor  has  to  do  is  set  up  an  appointment  or  walk  in  and  wait 
for  the  next  available  barber. 

College 

Just  because  a Sailor  goes  out  to  sea,  doesn’t  mean  they  can’t 
take  college  courses  in  their  free  time.  Ensign  Jim  Robinson, 
Education  Officer  onboard  the  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
said  a deployment  is  the  perfect  time  to  get  college  credits. 

Before  a ship  leaves,  local  colleges  put  in  bids  to  hold 
courses  on  the  ship.  Robinson  said  part  of  the  deal  is  that 
Sailors  get  free  tuition  for  the  classes.  Instructors  live  on  the 
ship  and  teach  class  virtually  around  the  clock,  he  said.  Sailors 
can  take  three  semesters  worth  of  college  credits  on  a 
deployment,  Robinson  said. 

Chaplain  Services 

While  the  Chaplain  Services  focuses  mainly  on  religious 
ministries,  they  also  offer  some  other  services,  said  Senior  Chief 
Lori  Pasternack  who  heads  the  religious  ministries  department. 
She  also  manages  the  ship’s  library,  which  is  stocked  with  most 
of  the  books  on  the  best  seller  list,  along  with  many  others. 

Connected  to  the  library  is  a reading  room.  Pasternack  said 
the  reading  room  stocks  current  magazines  and  newspapers.  The 
reading  room  also  houses  televisions  and  headsets  so  Sailors  can 
watch  movies  and  play  games. 

Even  though  this  department  runs  other  services,  most  of  the 
religious  ministries  department’s  time  is  devoted  to  ministries. 
Pasternack  said,  the  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  currently  has 
three  chaplains  from  different  Christian  backgrounds,  and  lay 
leaders  for  all  other  services.  They  also  organized  an  active 
choir. 

While  life  on  a ship  may  not  be  the  same  as  life  on  land, 
Sailors  on  the  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  do  their  best  to  make 
it  interesting  and  a little  like  home. 

For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Navy  call  1-800- 
USA-NAVY  or  look  on  the  Internet  at 
http://www.navyjobs  .com 


Sailors  make  use  of  the  ship’s  free  Internet  access 
during  their  free  time.  (Photo  by  CpI.  Charles  E. 
Moore) 


Sailors  at  sea  get  a professional 
looking  haircut  for  free  from  the  ship’s 
trained  Navy  barbers.  (Photo  by 
Seaman  Shawn  Graham) 
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Coast  Guard  Profile 


Riding 
waves 
all  day 

Coast  Guard 
boatswain’s 
mates  scope 
waterways 
searching  for 
accidents, 
victims  and 
criminals 

Story  and  photos  by 

CpI.  Charles  E.  Moore,  USMC 

Boatswain’s  mate  is  a term 
some  people  might  have 
heard,  but  not  too  many 
people  really  know  what  it  means. 

In  the  Coast  Guard,  a boatswain’s 
(pronounced  bo-sin’s)  mate  is  a virtual 
renaissance  man,  especially  at  a small 
Coast  Guard  station  like  Coast  Guard 
Station  Cape  Charles,  Va.  Here 
boatswain’s  mates  can  be  expected  to 
perform  everything  from  search  and 
rescue  missions  to  boarding  vessels  as 
part  of  law  enforcement,  said  Petty 
Officer  2nd  Class  Scott  Leahy,  a 27-year- 
old  Stafford,  Va.  native.  But  no  matter 
what  he’s  doing,  it  is  near  water. 

“You  get  to  be  on  a boat  everyday,” 
he  said.  “You  get  such  an  understanding 
of  how  boats  work.” 


After  running  aground  in  shallow  water,  Seaman  Jason  Keefe  uses  one 
of  the  paddles  from  the  boat  to  push  it  back  into  the  water. 


Along  with  working  around  boats,  he 
also  has  to  work  on  boats.  Leahy  said  he 
is  in  charge  of  the  maintenance  and 
upkeep  of  all  small  boats  at  the  station. 

“(I  make  sure  it’s)  clean,  looks  good 
(and  there’s)  no  mechanical  problems,” 
he  said. 

Once  he’s  repaired  them,  he  also  has 
to  be  able  to  drive  them,  he  said.  This  is 
a trait  common  to  boatswain's  mates. 

Seaman  Jason  Keefe  is  in  training  to 
become  a boatswain's  mate  and  said  he  is 


already  doing  basic  navigation  for  Leahy. 
The  23-year-old  Boston  native  is  doing 
his  training  at  Cape  Charles  because  the 
Coast  Guard  has  no  formal  school  to 
become  a basic  boatswain’s  mate. 

According  to  Leahy,  boatswain’s 
mates  learn  almost  everything  they  need 
to  know  on  the  job,  but  there  are  schools 
for  more  advanced  subjects.  Leahy  spent 
six  weeks  at  Boarding  Officer  School 
learning  advanced  law  enforcement.  In 
that  six  week  period,  he  said  he  learned 
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Keefe  (left)  and  Leahy  scan  the  waters  In  a small  boat.  They  are  looking  for  anyone  who  may  need 
assistance  or  for  anyone  breaking  the  law. 


tactical  procedures,  drug  identification, 
fishing  regulations  and  boating  safety. 

Leahy  said  with  his  knowledge  and 
experience,  he  could  get  a job  with  “any 
law  enforcement  agency”  when  he  gets 
out  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Keefe  said  he  likes  that  prospect 
because  he  wants  to  get  into  law 
enforcement  in  the  future  and  thinks  his 
experiences  will  help  him. 

“It’s  a good  background,”  he  said. 

Leahy  said  the  “Coast  Guard 
empowers  junior  personnel”  and  helps 
build  a strong  leadership  background  in 
young  Coast  Guardsmen.  He  said  this  is 
especially  important  for  boatswain’s 
mates. 

“As  far  as  small  stations  are 
concerned,”  he  said,  “your  boatswain’s 
mates  pretty  much  run  it.” 

As  well  as  running  the  station,  they’re 
also  tasked  with  what  some  may  say  is 
the  Coast  Guard’s  most  important 
mission:  saving  lives.  According  to 
Leahy,  they  routinely  do  search  and 
rescue  missions,  some  of  which  are  a 
matter  of  life  or  death. 

“About  once  a week  you  get  one  that 


really  gets  you  going,”  he  said. 

“You  get  a lot  of  job  satisfaction 
knowing  you  ended  up  saving  a life,”  he 
said.  “It’s  really  rewarding.” 

Leahy  said  his  job  has  given  him  a lot 
of  memorable  experiences  and  helped  him 
meet  a lot  of  interesting  people. 

“Every  time  you  go  on  duty  you  get  a 
new  story  to  tell,”  he  said. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in 
the  Coast  Guard  call  1-800-283-8724  or 
look  on  the  Internet  at 
http://www.uscg  .mil/jobs 


Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Scott  Leahy  steers  the  boat  while  out  on  a 
routine  mission. 
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Air  Force  Profile 


Young  Air 
Force 
fighter 
pilot  flys 
$35 
million 
F- 15  Eagle 


Story  and  photos  by 

Lance  Cpi.  Sandra  Torres,  USMC 


Capt.  Dane  Benton  Crawford  climbs  the  ladder  to  get  into  the  cockpit. 


Growing  up  in  Falls  Church,  Va., 

Dane  Benton  Crawford  always 
dreamed  of  being  able  to  fly.  Now 
an  Air  Force  captain,  he  flies  today’s  advanced 
air  superiority  fighter,  the  F-15  Eagle,  for  the 
94th  Fighter  Squadron  at  Langley  Air  Force 
Base,  Va. 

“As  a child  I was  always  fascinated  with 
flying.  I was  always  fascinated  by  going  to  air 
shows  and  seeing  planes  fly,  but  I never  thought 
I would  be  doing  this  as  a career.  I was  a 
standard  kid;  I wanted  to  be  a fireman,  I wanted 
to  fly  a space-shuttle;  but  it  eventually 
solidified  and  flying  airplanes  was  what  I 
wanted  to  do,”  Crawford  said. 

“The  flying  that  I could  do  as  civilian  didn’t  excite  me,  but 
the  flying  I could  do  in  the  military  did  excite  me,”  he  said. 

“My  dad  was  a foreign  service  officer  for  the  State 
Department  and  we  have  always  been  representatives  of  our 
country  in  other  countries.  Fve  always  been  extremely  patriotic. 
Another  reason  why  I chose  the  military  was  to  serve  my 
country,”  he  said. 

His  training  began  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  where  he  spent 
a year  and  a half  learning  the  basics  of  flying. 

“At  the  academy  we  did  preliminary  type  flying,”  Crawford 
said. 

He  spent  about  15  hours  flying  the  T-41,  which  is  a basic 
propeller-type  training  airplane,  learning  basic  flying  techniques. 

“Training  was  a lot  of  work  but  a lot  of  fun,  too,”  said 
Crawford. 


Then,  after  the  academy,  he  went  on  to  actual  pilot  training. 

“During  the  first  six  months  you  do  your  basic  flying,” 
Crawford  said.  “There  you  do  primary  flight  training  in  the  T- 
37,  a twin  engine,  two-seat  subsonic  jet.” 

You  learn  contact  flying,  which  is  the  aerobatics  part  of 
flying,  Crawford  explained.  You  learn  to  fly  using  only 
instruments,  which  is  how  to  fly  at  night  or  during  inclement 
weather,  and  you  learn  basic  formation  flying,  Crawford 
explained. 

“I  always  liked  flying  in  formation.  It’s  always  kind  of  fun,” 
he  said. 

After  flying  the  T-37  you  move  on  to  the  T-38,  a twin- 
engine,  two-seat  subsonic  jet,  a more  advanced  version  of  the  T- 
37. 

Following  the  T-38  you  can  either  fly  the  AT-38,  which  is  a 
modified  version  of  the  T-38,  or  if  you  are  good  enough,  you  get 
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to  fly  the  F- 15  Eagle,  he  said. 

The  F-15  Eagle  is  a single  seat  advanced  air  superiority 
fighter.  “I  was  fortunate  enough  and  picked  the  F-15,”  said 
Crawford. 

“There  is  so  much  more  to  flying  than  what  I thought  when  I 
was  little  kid.  There  is  a lot  of  book  knowledge  on  top  of  all  the 
flying  skills  that  you  need,”  he  said. 

“After  graduating  pilot  training  school,  you  are  sent  to  your 
duty  station  and  eight  flights  later  you  are  ready  for  combat,” 
said  Crawford.  “You  are  cleared  and  blessed  by  your  squadron.” 

Every  year  Crawford,  along  with  his  unit,  the  94th  Fighter 
Squadron,  participate  in  various  training  exercises.  They  go  on 
deployments  to  practice  what  they  were  trained  to  do  best,  which 
is  to  “shoot  down  enemy  airplanes,”  he  said. 

“We  always  do  at  least  one  ‘Red  Flag’  a year,”  he  explained. 
“A  Red  Flag  is  a big  war  type  exercise.  It’s  a mock  war  with 
around  100  airplanes  flying  around,”  he  said. 

“You  have  your  good  guys  and  your  bad  guys  in  the  air  and 
go  at  it.  It’s  like  the  exercise  of  all  exercises!”  Crawford  said. 

In  addition  to  this  exercise,  Crawford  goes  to  Tyndall  Air 
Force  Base,  Fla.,  once  a year  to  practice  shooting  missiles  and 
firing  guns. 

“These  exercises  prepare  you  to  deploy,”  he  said. 

“We’ve  been  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq  twice,  patrolling  Iraq 
and  protecting  the  no-fly  zones.  About  once  a year  we  spend 
45-60  days  flying  combat  missions  in  Iraq  in  Operation  Southern 
Watch,”  he  said. 

“Another  interesting  thing  about  flying  is  you  are  constantly 
learning.  You  are  constantly  having  to  step  up  to  a new  plate.  It 
is  a constant  learning  process  and  the  challenges  are  just 
continuous,”  he  said. 

So  far,  Crawford  has  a total  of  600  hours  of  flying.  Three 
hundred  fifty  of  those  hours  were  spent  flying  the  F-15. 

Crawford’s  most  memorable  experience  is  being  able  to  fly 
an  F-15  all  the  way  to  the  Florida  Keys  by  himself.  “It  was  kind 
of  neat  taking  a fighter  aircraft  to  a resort,”  he  said. 

“Every  time  I fly  it’s  enjoying,  especially  knowing  that  I am 
a 23-year-old  flying  a $35  million  airplane,”  said  Crawford. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Air  Force  call 
1-800-423-USAF  or  look  on  the  Internet  at 
http://www.airforce  .com 


Before  every  takeoff  Crawford  must  put  on  his 
flight  suit  and  make  sure  ail  of  his  equipment  is 
in  good  working  condition. 


Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va.,  is  home  to  the  second  oldest  fighter  unit  in  America,  the  94th  Fighter  Squadron. 
This  unit  flies  the  F-15  Eagle,  today’s  advanced  air  superiority  fighter. 
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Navy  Profile 


This  automatic  deck  gun  is  used  to  shoot  small,  fast  moving  surface  vessels.  (U.S. 
Navy  photo) 

9mm  handguns  to  Tomahawk 
missiles,  gunner’s  mates  do  it  all 


Story  by 

CpI.  Charles  E.  Moore,  USMC 

Most  people  know  about  the 
Navy’s  big  guns,  but  few 
know  about  the  Navy’s 
small  guns.  Chief  Petty  Officer  Alfred  D. 
Ray  knows  about  both  of  them.  He’s  in 
charge  of  making  sure  the  guns  on  the 
USS  Mitcher  work. 

From  a 9 mm  pistol  to  a Tomahawk 
missile,  Ray  said  he’s  knows  how  to  fix 


and  operate  them.  He  even  qualifies  other 
Sailors  to  operate  some  of  the  weapons. 
Since  the  field  is  so  big,  Ray  said  it  takes 
“a  lot  of  training”  to  become  a gunner’s 
mate. 

“It’s  pretty  technical,”  he  said. 

To  learn  this  technical  field,  Ray  said 
gunner’s  mates  go  to  Great  Lakes,  111.,  for 
schooling.  While  in  school,  students 
learn  a lot  of  different  aspects  of  the  job 
field,  but  they  also  learn  a lot  about 
safety. 


“Safety  is  our  biggest 
concern,”  Ray  said. 

After  learning  about  safety, 
students  are  introduced  to 
missile  and  weapons  systems 
and  how  to  identify  different 
types  of  explosives.  He  said 
students  are  taught  to  respect 
explosives. 

“We’re  all  really  aware  of 
what  explosives  can  do,”  Ray 
said. 

Safety  and  concentration  is 
important  for  a gunner’s  mate 
at  all  times,  especially  around 
explosives. 

“If  we  don’t  stay  focused,” 
Ray  explained,  “things  can  go 
real  bad,  real  quick.” 

Students  also  learn  how  to 
maintain  and  operate  a variety 
of  small  arms,  including  the  9 
mm  pistol,  M-16  rifle, 
machine  guns  and  grenade 
launchers.  Ray  said  his 
favorite  is  the  machine  gun. 

Students  also  learn  about 
the  electro-hydraulic  systems 
used  to  operate  big  gun 
mounts  and  various  other 
weapon  systems  on  naval 
ships.  After  graduation, 
students  get  to  put  all  the  skills 
they’ve  learned  in  school  to 
work. 

Gunner’s  mates  don’t  just 
maintain  the  weapons.  They 
also  teach  some  of  them.  Ray 
said  he  trains  the  “entire  ship 
in  the  use  of  small  arms.” 
While  it  may  not  seem 
important  for  a Sailor  on  a Navy  ship  to 
know  how  to  use  a small  weapon, 
sometimes  it  can  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  safety  of  every  Sailor,  especially  in  a 
foreign  port,  Ray  said.  Every  ship  in  the 
Navy  stands  a Sailor  at  the  entrance  to 
control  who  can  come  on  the  ship.  That 
Sailor  keeps  unauthorized,  and  potentially 
dangerous,  individuals  from  coming 
aboard. 

“A  person  with  a gun  is  protection  for 
the  ship,”  he  said.  “It’s  the  first  line  of 
defense.” 

It’s  a gunner’s  mate’s  job  to  ensure 
those  Sailors  have  weapons  that  function 
properly  and  they  know  how  to  use  them. 
Part  of  training  those  Sailors  requires  a lot 
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of  shooting  and  “I  enjoy  shooting,”  Ray 
said. 

As  a teenager  in  Camden,  N.J.,  Ray 
said  he  was  interested  in  weapons.  When 
he  was  16,  he  saw  an  offer  for  a free 
poster  if  he  filled  out  an  information  card. 
Shortly  afterward  he  received  a U.S. 

Navy  poster.  Two  years  later,  while  at 
Camden  County  Vocational  Technical 
School,  he  saw  the  same  offer  and  once 
again  filled  out  a card.  Then  he  talked 
with  a recruiter. 

Wanting  to  leave  town  and  see  the 
world,  Ray  enlisted  as  a gunner’s  mate. 

“I  knew  the  world  was  a lot  bigger 
than  South  Jersey,”  Ray  said.  “I  wanted 
to  see  some  of  it.” 

After  serving  his  initial  enlistment, 

Ray  said  he  decided  to  get  out  but  he 
soon  realized  he  made  a mistake. 

“It  took  me  about  three  weeks  to  want 
to  get  back  in,”  he  said.  After  six  months, 
Ray  was  finally  able  to  re-enlist  in  the 
Navy  and  picked  up  where  he  left  off. 

Ray  admits  that  while  it  may  not  have 
been  perfect,  the  Navy  gave  him  what  he 
left  Camden  for. 

“I’ve  seen  places  my  friends  and 
family  will  never  see,”  he  said. 


Ray  monitors  the  weapons 
systems  in  the  control  room. 
(Photo  by  Lance  CpI.  Sandra 
Torres) 


Ray  demonstrates  how  to  use  the 
40  mm  MI-79  Grenade  Launcher. 
(Photo  by  Lance  Cpi.  Sandra 
Torres) 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in 
the  Navy  call  1 -800-1 SA-NAVY  or  look 
on  the  Internet  at 
http://www.navyjobs  .com 


Chief  Petty  Officer  Alfred  D.  Ray  regularly  cleans  the  weapons  on  his  ship,  like  this  M-60 
machine  gun.  (Photo  by  Lance  Cpi.  Sandra  Torres) 
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Marine  Corps  Profile 


News  anchors  CpI.  Scott  E.  Peczka  and  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Kristina 
Brockman  review  the  script  and  get  ready  to  film  the  newscast. 


said.  Plus,  Peczka  found  comfort  in  the 
bonds  he  formed. 

“The  Marines  over  there  were  like  one 
big  family,”  he  said. 

While  in  Japan,  Peczka  also  learned 
what  it  means  to  be  an  American.  “I 
think  it  broadened  my  horizons,”  he  said. 

Military  broadcasters  can  expect  to 
travel.  Annarino  said  in  the  time  he’s 
been  with  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  News, 


he’s  gone  to  Spain,  St.  Martens,  Fla.,  and 
“all  over  the  states.” 

“I  love  to  travel.  I love  to  meet  new 
people.  If  you  love  doing  that,  then  this 
is  the  field  to  get  into,”  he  said. 

Peczka  compared  his  travel  and 
experience  to  those  of  his  friends  in 
college  and  said  he  was  amazed  at  the 
level  he  was  working  at  for  someone  his 
age. 


Broadcast 
news: 
Anchors 
bring 
news  to 
viewers 
worldwide 

Story  and  photos  by 

CpI.  Charles  E.  Moore,  USMC 

More  than  one  million  people 
know  them.  “People  will 
come  up  to  you  on  the  street 
and  say,  ‘I  know  you  from  somewhere’,” 
Marine  Cpl.  David  J.  Annarino  said.  The 
22-year-old  DuBoise,  Pa.,  native  said  he 
likes  the  recognition  he  gets  working  for 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  News  at  the 
Naval  Personnel  Detachment  Anacostia  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Every  week,  Marines  and  Sailors  from 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  News  put 
together  a newscast  focusing  on  issues  in 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Their  show 
is  then  broadcast  across  the  United  States, 
on  Navy  ships  and  to  many  military 
installations,  adding  up  to  more  than  one 
million  viewers,  Annarino  said. 

“I  told  my  recruiter  I wasn’t  going  to 
(join)  unless  I got  this  field,”  Annarino 
said. 

For  Marines,  this  career  field  also 
includes  print  journalism,  which  is  what 
Cpl.  Scott  E.  Peczka  said  he  originally 
wanted  to  do.  The  broadcast  training 
changed  his  mind  and  he  fell  in  love  with 
it,  he  said. 

After  he  finished  the  six-month  course 
at  the  Defense  Information  School  at  Fort 
Meade,  Md.,  he  went  to  Iwakuni,  Japan, 
and  worked  as  a television  anchor  and 
radio  disc  jockey,  Peczka  said. 

“It  was  tough  being  away  from  my 
family,  but  it  was  only  for  a year,”  he 
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His  work  once  got  him  floor  tickets  to 
a Boston  Celtics  game.  He  said  he  looked 
around  him  and  recognized  a lot  of  people 
who  had  made  names  for  themselves  in 
the  media  field. 

“I’m  in  the  middle  of  all  these  media 


guys. ..and  here  I am,  a 20-year-old 
corporal,”  Peczka  said. 

Annarino  said  he  did  something  like 
that  at  a “Sailor  Day”  baseball  game.  He 
said  his  experience  working  alongside  top 
civilian  media  people  will  help  him  to  get 


a job  when  he  gets  out. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  have  to  spend  four 
years  in  college,  spend  all  that  money  and 
have  to  fight  for  a broadcasting  job,”  he 
said.  “After  my  four  years,  I have  four 
years  of  experience.” 

As  a Marine  broadcaster,  Annarino 
can  expect  to  gain  experience  in  most 
aspects  of  the  broadcasting  field 
throughout  his  four  years.  From  behind 
the  cameras  to  anchoring  a newscast, 
Annarino  has  experience  in  every  part  of 
a newscast,  he  said. 

“This  is  everything.  This  is  what  I’m 
going  to  be  doing  when  I get  out,”  he 
said. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in 
the  Marine  Corps  call  1 -800-MARINES 
or  look  on  the  Internet  at 
http://www.  Marines.com 


Cameraman  CpI.  David  J.  Annarino  (left)  and  news  anchors  CpI.  Scott  E. 
Peczka  and  Navy  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Kristina  Brockman  review  and 
critique  the  broadcast  they  finished  so  they  can  continue  to  improve. 


CpI.  David  J.  Annarino  works  behind  the  scenes  as  a cameraman  for  this  broadcast  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
News.  For  each  shot,  Annarino  has  to  make  sure  the  anchors  are  lined  up  just  right  in  his  viewfinder. 
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Marines 


NAME:  CpI.  Darien  McCarthy 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Marine  Corps  Security  Forces  Battalion,  Norfolk,  Va. 
HOMETOWN:  Miami,  Fla. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Miami  Lakes  Senior  High  School 
JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Engineer 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  Building  things  people  like,  and  fixing  problems 
they  can’t  solve 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Built  Camp  Elmore  monument,  found  design  flaws  in  a 
piece  of  equipment,  set  up  parade  deck  for  summer  parades 

TRAVEL:  Okinawa,  Japan  and  Thailand 

FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Okinawa 


NAME:  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  William  Radcliffe 
DUTY  LOCATION:  Norfolk  Naval  Base,  Norfolk,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Cebu  City,  Philippines 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  North  Hollywood  High  School 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Corpsman 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  Helping  Sailors  and  Marines 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Working  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya 

TRAVEL:  Maryland,  Bahrain,  and  Kenya 
FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Norfolk  Naval  Base 
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er  Spotlights 


Air  Force 


NAME:  2nd  Lt.  Jessica  Smith 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Waterford,  Conn. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Waterford  High  School 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Public  Affairs  Action  Officer 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  Learning  a little  bit  about  a lot  of  missions  in  the 
Air  Force  and  working  directly  with  the  people  who  accomplish  them 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Achievement  and  Humanitarian  Service  Medals  for  work 
in  Haiti,  and  an  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal 

TRAVEL:  Haiti 

FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Beale  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 


NAME:  Spec.  Bay  V.  Adger 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 
HOMETOWN:  Shreveport,  La. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Fair  Park  High  School 
JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Physical  Therapy  Technician 
BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  Seeing  the  patient’s  progress 
ACHIEVEMENTS:  Finishing  Physical  Therapy  Specialist  School 
FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
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